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Myers, John Myers. Out on any Limb. Dutton, July 3, 1942. 
LO0Op. $2.50 


When John Myers chose the title Out on any Limb for his latest 
book he must have done so with tongue in cheek because the only 
one left "out on any limb" is the reader who has been so un- 
fortunate as to waste good money in purchasing or renting 
pseudo-literary filth. Mr. Myers has taken an adventure story 
of Elizabethan England into which he has woven a great deal of 
obscenity, thus obviating any merit the book might otherwise 
have. 


The central character is the sjightly ridiculous young squire 
Ingram Applegarth whose ideals are those of knighthood and 

whose propensitius are those of more common clay, especially 

his penchant for falling partway in love with almost anything 

in skirts. Ingram is young, inexperienced, bombastic, bumptious, 
and more or less penniless. While on a visit he meets Giles 
Naunton, another lad in the same boat, and becomes involved in 

a farcical duel in which a prize bull is the only victin. 

Fearing the laughter of the countryside he rides away to seek 

his fortune and on the road he meets Sir Chidiock Sanerel, ex- 
perienced, crafty and worldly-wise. By skillful play upon vanity 
and pride Sir Chidiock involves Ingram in his own schemes and 
sends him to Sir Roger Stukeley with whom Ingram raids Darking 
Hall, property of Lord James Bennett, an underling of Lord 
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Trammel who is in turn a henchman of the Earl of Essex. Ingram 
meets Marian Darking, Sir Roger's ward, and falls in love with 
her. Lord Darking, Marian's father, had been attainted of 
treason, his estates confiscated and himself had disappeared. 
Sir Chidiock and Sir Roger know that the charges of treason 
were false and suspect that he has been murdered. Their pre- 
sent mission is to discover the truth, to find his body and the 
murderers. The whole affair is also entangled with politics. 


Sir Roger and Ingram raid Darking Halli alone and wihout much 
bloodshed succeed in making Lord James look ludicrous, thus des- 
troying his local prestige. On the next day Ingram is sent 
eway. Arriving at the small town of Halifax he attendsa public 
execution and spies his duel opponent, Giles Naunton in the 
crowd. The two take an interest in the execution and by fast 
talkin’ manage to save the convicted man, Robert Yare, an ex- 
soldier who has taken to the road and is a combinstion of thief 
and hobo. The three encounter Sir Chidiock who employs Yare 

and by a judicious use of alcohol and cards forces Ingram and 
Giles further into his project. Yare, taking the other two along, 
is to make his way south to London and gather from his fellow 
"roadmen" any information he can concerning the murder of Lord 
Darking. A large part of the story is devoted to describing road 
life in Elizabethan England and contains much obscenity. Yare 
picks up one or two facts on the journey but it is only in Lon- 
don after Giles and Ingram are freed from debtor's prison that 
clues are obtained and Sangrel's suspicisons justified. Ac- 
cidentally they stumble upon evidence thet Lord Trammell plans 
to kidnap Marian from the house of a friend. Ingram rides to 
forestall the kidnapping and succeeds in foiling it. The five 
then gain entrance by ruse to Lord Trammell's fortalice and 

kill all the villains at once. Ingram then proposes to Marian 
but she has been promised to another by her guardian and In- 
gram allows himself to be talked out of the idea as the story 
ends. 


Out on _ Limb is an amusing adventure story spoilt by the in- 
Clusion of obscenity. There is in addition an unnecessary slur 
on St. John the Baptist (p.279) and throughout the book illicit 
sexual relations are treated as permissible for wanton amuse- 
ment. Examples of the obscenity in question may be found on 
pages 119, 172, 175 and 189 but are too filthy to quote here. 
The book is thoroughly condemned for all types of readers. 


CRIME CLUB-JULY SELECTION 


Knight, Kathleen Moore. Terror by Twilight. A Margot Blair 
mystery. Published for the Crine Club by Doubleday, Doran, 
July 10, 1942. 2944p. $2.00 


For years the public relations firm of Norman and Blair had 
accepted a fat monthly fee from wealthy, secretive Benjamin 
K. Embrie during which time their only duty, assigned to Margot 
Blair, was that of buying all the clothes, furniture, books, 
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trinkets, etc., which might please old Benjamin's granddaughter, 
Deborah Bourne. Finally, to Margot came an invitation to visit 
the Embrie estate and discuss the terms of a new will which named 
Margot as an executrix. Just before she arrived, Benjamin died; 
the verdict was by poison. Suspicion was directed toward many 
but around none did the circumstantial web bind more tiehtly than 
young Deborah about whom a tradition of insanity inherited from 
her absentee mother, Adele, had gathered. You will have guessed 
that sweet, young Deborah couldn't possibly have murdered dear 
old "Graddy". The actual murderer will be a surprise, we think, 
to almost everyone. 


Although Benjamin K. Embrie believed that divorce was contrary 
to the law of God, that opinion wasn't shared by his daughter, 
Adele, who took the further step of living with artist Remsen 
Grey "as man and wife" without the formality of either a divorce 
or a remarriage while her husband, thoroughly selfish and tes- 
picable, was still alive. Because of the sweet, illicit union 
between Adele and the artist, Terror by Twilight cannot be re- 
commended for adolescent readers. 


Hoover, Herbert and Gibson, Hugh. The Problems of Lasting Peace. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. June 19, 1942. 2295p. ~$2.00 


In this book by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson, a former ambassador to 
Belgium, a real effort has been made by suitable divisions and 
sub-headings to make it interesting and convenient for the reader. 
In background and experience, the authors have suprene qualifica- 
tions for discussing problems of peace and war. 


By paralleling the declared war aims of President Wilson in the 
last war and of President Roosevelt in this war (pp. 91-102), the 
authors show that both are virtually identical and declare this war 
to be a second great American crusade to make the “ideals of per- 
sonal liberty and representative government" prevail all over the 
world. The chief thesis is that just as Nr. Wilson's high aims were 
frustrated at the Allied peace table so Mr. Roosevelt's will be 
nullified--and another war and victory be in vain--unless specific 
methods and plans are made and accepted in advance. What these 
methods and plans are is the substance of the book. 


There are also many warnings drawn from history. Disastrous blunders 
of Versailles were making the German people sign a war-guilt clause 
(for no people is guilty of a major war and no people whatever will 
admit itt i 09)), continuing the horrible food blockade five months 
after the Armistice, levying absurd reparations (which cid not 
"repair" but implied hopeless economic slavery), snd finally, “The 
separation of fragments of the German rece by Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor, by territorial changes, and by the prohibition of union 
with Austria." (».111) All of Mr. Roosevelt's high war aims cannot 
make for lasting peace, the authors insist, if these blunders are 
repeated. But the hatreds stimulated by a long war will cause them 
to be repeated unless every effort is bent to prevent that now. 


Then in the third, and for the hurried reader the most important 
part, pp. 197-280, the authors lay down their conclusions for found- 
ing a lasting peace. Ideologically, we should as in 1919 foster 
representative governments everywhere and insist on the acceptance 
of “at least the principle of representative government” by the 
enemy states and should be prepared to nurture these representative 
governments "in the enemy states for long years to come." Economially 
the food blockade must be instantly removed and food supplied at our 
own cost, all nations should agree to “economic freedom regulated to 
prevent abuse," government buying and selling and quotas and cartels 
should stop, tariffs must be reduced and made equal to all nations 
and kept no higher than will "preserve fair competition of imports 
with domestic production," monopoly controls and unequal prices for 
all raw materials must be removed, immigration should be divided 
toward undeveloped countries, to South America and Africa. Food 
blockade as a war device should be.outlawed as brutal and stupid, 
_ productive of large navies and endless hate. (This is a rather 
unique point in the book.) Politically, the small nations should be 
given their independence everywhere but "conditional" upon their 
agreeing to refrain from impossible tariff barriers and military 
action (0.232), minorities should be transferred where possible, 
German unity must be preserved, for "There can be no lasting peace 
in Europe with a dismembered Germany, any more than there could be 
a lasting peace in North America if other nations tried to separate 
the states or to put parts of them under Mexico" (p.233), the enemy 
should be disarmed but with the certainty of "a reduction of arms 
emong the victorious nations," there must be no reparations and no 
attempt to punish enemy nations, for "We can have peace or we can 
have revenge, but we cannot have both." (p.249) 


Finally, as to peace machinery, the final peace treaty should be 
drawn up only after tempers have cooled, arbitration of future dis- 
utes should be accepted by all the nations, a definite provision 
missing in the Versailles treaty) for a revision of the treaty 
after ten years must be included, a revised form of the league of 
nations should be restored, and the Pax America idea that “America 
must police the world for a hundred years," should be rejected, for 
it embodies the identical master race ideolory resented in the Axis 
and, grounded in fores, would, even if temporarily successful, end 
in a complete cataclism as the Pax Romana did. 


Basically, the book simynly insists on complete justice to #11 netions 
true justice, and the absence of hate or guilt or favoritism in the 
making of the peacc. One may doubt the advisability of forcing a 
representative form of government on enemy nations before making 
peace with them. It would scem that if one can ally oneself to a 
communistic government one could also make peace with ec fascistic 
Italy or Germany or Japan. Will we have to fight until all these 
nations throw out their government, the Japanese, for cxample? 
Supposing Germany declared itself unwilling to make any peace until 
the English had discarded their monarchy or we our constitution. 
Such a German declaration would be a good way to keep the English 
and Americans fighting forever, even if they kept on losing. But, of 
course, our declared war aims necessitate this one dubious principle. 
All in all, however, this book is eminently sound and sane. A par- 
ticular point in its favor is that its principles are Christian, 
hecessary and applicable no matter when or how the war ends. If the 
world wants peace it has to do virtually what this book recommends-- 
both sides have to do it. All those who influence opinion ought to 
Tread the book and one could wish everybody else to read it too. 
2K 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB-AUGUST SELECTION 


Cozzens, James Gould The Just and the Unjust. Harcourt, Brace. 
July 23, 1942. 434p. $2.50 


The Just and the Unjust is the story of a murder trial told from the 
standpoint of the participating lawyers into which the author weaves 
various speculations on the nature of law and justice. The scene is 
a contemporary small county court and the action takes place within 
the space of several days. The author also tells the story of Abner 
Coates an idealistic and morally-troubled young lowyer. 


Three men, Roy Leming, Robert Basso and Stanley Howell, are put on 
trial for the kidnapping and murder of Frederick Zollicoffer, a 
criminal and a dope peddler. The Cormonwealth is represented by 
Martin Bunting, the District Attorney, and by Abner Coates, his as- 
sistant. Howell is represented by Harry Wurts, a brilliant but of- 
-_fensive local young attorney who has been acquainted with Abner 

since boyhood. Basso is defended by George Stacey, e young fledgling 
defending his first case. Wurts is out to save his client in any way 
possible. Howell has signed a confession obtained by F.3.I. men, pre- 
sumably under duress. Leming has volunteered to turn State's evidence 
in exchange for a life sentence and his triel is severed from that 

of the other two. A fourth defendant, Bailey has also confessed on 
his deathbed, implicating the others. These are the main weapons of 
the Commonwealth. 


Abner Coates is self-conscious and given to reflection on his actions 
and on the actions of those about him. He always tries to weigh all 
the evidence on any point and then determine upon his duty. He and 
Marty Bunting are good men and anxious to sec justice meted out in 
full degree. However like all prosecuting attorneys they are subcons- 
ciously prejudiced by the known criminality of the defendants and 
feel that, since they have already determined guilt, others should 
see it equally easily. The fact that this case is open and shut 

leads them to expect a conviction and the maximum or death penalty. 
Abner opens for the State and then he and Marty proceed with their 
witnesses. They have the body identified, the cause of death deter- 
mined and then go into the testimony of Zollicoffer's wife, of Lem- 
ing, of the F.3.I. agents and finally the confessions. In each case 
Wurts's only recourse is to attempt to impugn the creditability of 
the witness since he cannot disprove their testimony. He does this 

by using every psychological trick at his command and by twisting 

the meaning of testimony toward his own ends. Throughout the book 
correct and full court procedure is maintained and all the legal 
jargon is included. One of the main things the author shows here is 
the importance of influencing the jury not only by testimony but also 
by all the details of the surrounding environment. Abner gives us 
many reflections on legal methodology and trial psychology in some 
some cases condemning methods and in others approving. 


The defending consists almost entirely of Stanley Howell's testimony 
in which he claims that the confession was extorted by duress and 
was not completely true. A point of law, that all who are associated 
in a kidnapping accompanied by murder whether or not they took part 
in the killing are equally guilty, is brought up and its justice 
questioned. Howell claimed that he and Basso were opposed to the 
killing and that Bailey had shot Zollicoffer alone. Bailey's 
confession, Howell's confession and Leming's testimony all claimed 
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that Howell and Basso had shot Zollicoffer. Influenced by the idea 
of torture and by Harry's work with witnesses the jury disregarded 
the point of law and found the men guilty of murder in the second 
degree. This represented a victory for the defense. The judges told 
the jury how wrong it was in disregarding the law which it had no 
right to do but since it could not be proven that the jurors did this 
by deliberate intention rather than out of ignorance nothing could 
be done other than castigate them. Of course due to the double jeo- 
pardy clause the men could not be tried asain. 


While the trial was in progress three other interwoven threads are 
tied into the story. Abner loves Janet Drummond who supports her 
irresponsible mother and siblings by working as a secretary for the 
high school principal. Abner is also asked by Jesse Gearhart, county 
Republican political boss, to run for District Attorney since Marty 
is leaving to accept a post in the Attorney General's office. Abner, 
hating the idea of being obligated to a politician, refuses. He also 
asks Bonny to marry him but she refuses due to the fact that she must 
support her family. Abner by giving up the District Attorney's job 
will be unable to provide for them which he does not like to do under 
any conditions. Sam Field, vocational guidance expert at the local 
high school is discovered to have molested girl students under the 
pretense of advising them. Some people in the town then demand that 
Rawle, the principal, resign since they feel that this could have 
occurred only through his negligence. Rawle, however, is a good man 
and Jesse Gearhart is determined to save his job. He asks Abner to 
act as Rawle’s counsel and the latter who does not like to help 

Jesse and also sees that if Rawle goes Janet will be without a job 
and would be forced to marry him, assents after some moral struggle. 
Field pleads guilty and waives jury trial. Here the trial by judge 
alone is shown and its accuracy and speed is praised in contrast to 
the trial by jury method. Abner finslly discovers that there would 

be nothing evil in running for District Attorney and that he would 
not be obligated unjustly to Gearhart and consents to run. He finally 
persuades Janet that he loves her and they plan to marry. Field is 
sentenced and except for the miscarriage of justice due to the fault 
of the jury in the murder case everything is well as the story ends. 


The Just and the Unjust is a good book in that it points out quite 
Clearly many Of the problems connected with modern justice and legal 
process. It shows that the jury system serves as a flexible escape 
valve in the mitigation of the severity of impersonal law when cir- 
cumstances justify it. At the same time it shows the disadvantages 

of the jury system to lie in the ignorance and culpability of its 
members. We see the legal chicanery practiced in order to influence 

@ jury and occasionally the use of questionable methods even by those 
men most anxious to see justice done. The book also indicates that 
environment is not the only factor in forming a criminal career but 
that the free will and the consent of the individaul is also necessery, 
Also shown is that most criminals in reality lack intelligence and 
ability . As a conclusion drawn from a lawyer's experience in divorce 
Cases it advises that most marriages are unsuccessful because emotion 
_ Teplaced reason, because the parties concerned did not try hard 
enough to know each other fully before rushing into marriage. 


‘Unfortunately, however, there are several objectionable points. In 


Speaking of the Catholic Church the author says, "There's something 
about their organization that seems to debase a man." (p. 109) 


On several occasions (e.g. p.34 & 36) there is either outricht 
obscenity or suggestiveness and on page 234 the author seemingly 
advocates sterilization of sex offenders. These things are all 
objectionable but in spite of that this reviewer feels that there 
is sufficient value in the book to recommend it with reservations 
to mature adult readers. 


Peattie, Donald Culross. Forward the Nation. G.P. Putnam's Sons 
May 15, 1942. 28lp. $2.50 


Little known facts of our nation's history realistically and humanly 
portrayed have a unique way of engraving themselves uvon the mind 
and imparting a deeper understanding and appreciation of the great 
heritage which is ours. Such is the effect of Forward the Nation 
which is the dramatic story of the Lewis and Clark expedition, more 
intimately of its guide, the Indian maiden, Sacajawea, to whom so 
much of its success is owed. Although the story is presented along 
the pattern of a novel we are assured that nothing is coincidental 
and that the sources followed preclude all necessity of invention. 
The result is a thoroughly enjoyable experience, a participant's 
role in this three year journey of adventure across the Continental 
Divide through to the Pacific and back again. 


Though the earlier stages across the Alleghanies were fraught with 
hardship and suffering the real obstacles were encountered at the 
bend of the Missouri where the westward course of the river leads to 
the wall of the Rockies tenaciously guarded by the hostile Mandans 
and Shoshones. Beyond the territory of the latter tribe no white man 
had ever sst foot. But when Lewis and Clark reached the Mandan vil- 
lage sonething awaited them which they even in their fondest dreams 
could never have cherished. For here among this people dwelt 
Sacajawea, a Shoshone girl who had been taken captive from her own 
people and brought to the Mandans by a half-breed trader, Charbonneau, 
by whom she was with child. 


When the expedition got under way again the following spring it was 
no longer the uncertain, desperate group of men who had beached their 
shallow hull, The Experiment, the previous fall. Now, thirty-one men, 
a& woman and her baby, they advanced through the wilderness with every 
Single one among that band of white men firm in his belief that their 
safety in an unknown future lay in the hands of a simple Indian 
woman. History records thatths expedition reached the Pacific but no- 
where does it mention how Sacajawea led those intrepid explorers on 
to the Three Forks of the Missouri where from the Shoshones, her 
people, they received food and stores and horses without which the 
further progress of the expedition would have been a hopeless 
possibility. 


For the part she played in the success of that enterprise Sacajawea 
was never forgotten by the white captains whom she so loyally served. 
The remaining years of her life were spent in peace and security as 
She watched her son, possessed of the best education Governor Clark 
of the Louisiana Territory could give him, become a highly respected 
and honored leader among his own people and their white neighbors. 


| 
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Forward the Nation would be a noteworthy contribution to American 
literature if for no other reason than the superb prose and skillful 
use Of words with which Mr. Peattie relates a simple story. With the 
eye of a naturalist and in the language of the poet he speaks frankly 
and seriously of great matters. The parallel drawn between the ra- 
pacious world conquering ambitions of Napoleon and the peaceful ex- 
pansionist policy of Jefferson is written with an understanding worthy 
of the historian. Through the medium of a simple Indian girl and her 
unpretentious role in an epochal undertaking he delivers & message 
which would be well heeded by each one of us during the trying days 
we now face. Definitely recommended for all readers. 


Field, Medora, Blood on Her Shoe. Macmillan Co. April 21, 1942. 
256p. $2.00 


| In summer time mysteries eeem to be most po»oular and are found on 


the best-seller lists in greater proportion than at other periods 
during the publishing year. Because of their great numbers it is dif- 
ficult to forecast their success; we apologize, therefore, for having 
failed to notice Blood on Her Shoe before it attained its present 
popularity. 


Sea Island, somewhere in Georgia, is an ideal setting for a murder 
mystery novel. The Spanish moss, waving in the moonlight, has a ghost- 
like appearance. The luxuriant growth of plants, etc., provide fine 
hiding places. The Southern houses are hospitable to potential victims 
and the murderer alike. A week-end party of "society" people met at 
Richmond's estate. Ann Carroll and Pat Fairchild are the two young 
girls introduced for romance; paired with them are Homer Norton, bond 
salesman, and Josh Carroll, budding law school student; Sylvia Scott 
and Cynthia Harrison are identical twins who are joined in a triangle 
affair with David Scott, husband of the former and evidently in love 
with the widowed Cynthis. After a dance near midnight, Cousin Chattie 
(Richmond) took the guests out to see the ghost rise at the cemetery. 
Then, Sylvia screamed and fell against Ann Carroll, a Spanish dagger 
in her back. Then somewhat later a Dr. Dexter is found floating near 
his cottage, murdered with an ice pick. Other grucsome and spine- 
tickling incidents are interwoven to make this one of the best thril- 
lers on the market. 


There are one or two slightly objectioneble incidents such as Sylvia's 
meet "strip-tease" but we think the book can be recommended to any 
reeder, 


ort Howard. The Unvanquished. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. July, 1942 
De 


Hopeless causes furnish many of the high points of history and many of 
them have been woven into fascineting stories. Among the few, however, 
that have had a happy ending is the story of our own American Revolu- 
tion which begen with nothing but human spirit, was economically end 
militarily crushed a dozen times only to achieve final victory. Time 
after time in the early stages of the war Americen arms were crushed 
m ond only British muddling saved the infant republic. However something 
m “ore than British muddling was needed to inspire the patriots to 


renewed efforts and that something was at least in pert the unquench- 
able determination of George Washington. In The Unvanquished Howard 
Fast attempts to trace the genesis of the spirit in Washington during 
the retreat from New York and through the Jerseys when every move the 
Continentals made was a blunder and where they were saved only through 
the super-blundering of the British general staff. Mr. Fast does this 
in novel form, making Washington and his staff human and showing how 
that essence of humanity can be forged into inflexible determination. 


We are introduced to George Washington on the morning when the ill- 
fated battle of Long Island began. He is shown as a tall, awkward, 
ugly, sickly, shy, silent, painfully self-conscious individual with 

a hot but well controlled temper. One of the richest men in America 
he knew that he was only " farmer and a foxhunter but when, by polit- 
ical accident, the command of the Continental army fell to his lot he 
accepted only to realize that his army consisted of cowardly militie, 
untrained, undisciplined and unsupported by any civilian organization 
or government. Washington knew little or nothing of the conduct of 

' war. He had dreamt of conducting battles in the grand military stvle 
but he knew nothing about actual operations or the practical side of 
war. When Washington first saw his army and its components he was 
extremely disappointed but set out to do what he could. 


With the American army concentrated in Now York and Long Island 
Washington awaited the movements of the British. His position was 
strategically bad and the British took advantage of it by sailing 
their ships around the American positions to land troons. The begin- 
ning of the battle found the colonials on Brooklyn Heights taken in t 
the rear and dispersed in flight. Mr. Fast depicts many ofthese men 
as arrant cowards and his description of battles scenes is extremely 
realistic. After that first victory the British became inactive and 
with the help of the efficient and brave fishermen under Colonel 
Glover Washington evacuated his troops to Manhattan. The description 
of Washington's mental and emotional reactions during this part of 
the battle is excsllent. Washington is depicted as realizing his own 
incompetence, shocked by the cowardice of his army but always keeping 
an impassive mien as though things were going well and no matter what 
the result might be he could cope with it. The retreat from Brooklyn 
is pictured as done by ruse so that not only the British but even his 
own men knew nothing about it. During the battle we are introduced to 
Washington's staff, General Greene, the young Quaker, Knox, the 
twenty-six vear old chief of artillery, the crippled and ageing Israel 
Putnam, Mercer and Mifflin who played minor roles in the war as they 
do in the story. Of these Knox and Mercer, especially, almost adore 
their chief and are willing to do anything for hin. 


Back in New York Washington realizes that he has saved the one thing 
that counts in a war, his army, and mekes plans to preserve that army 
by retreat as lone as possible. He reorgnnizes, garrisons the neces- 
8ary points and for two weeks things go fairly well but finally 
through American negligence the British lend troovs midwsy along Mane 
hattan and utterly demoralize the Ameriéans who flee in panic. Wash- 
ington loses his temper in attempting to halt the flight and then 
despairs sitting his horse on the bettlefield until his officers leed 
him away. Howe is delayed by a reception committee in New York and 
then by the famous dalliance nt Mrs. Murrey’ during which the British 
columns were kept standing in the sun all efternoon thus all-wing the 
Americans to escape. The Am2ricens stop et Harlem Heights and the 

hext day the British set out to conplete their victory. The British 
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playing of a foxhunt view-halloo reflecting on Washington's fornsr 

sport and his present condition rouses him from despair and he at- 

tempts a counter attack and although beaten his army retreats for : 
the first time in good order instead of running away. 


At this point and almost as a separate story Mr. Fast begins a chap- 
ter on conditions in New York during the British occupation leeding 

up to the story of Nathan Hale who wandered about New York until he 
was ceught by the British attempting to make his way out of the city. 
During his stay Hale was saved from an earlier capture by a prostitute 
whose motives he misread but whose charity he understood before he 
died. Incidentally there is nothing immoral or vulgar sbout this in- 
cident. In the same chapter Haym Salomon, the Jewish patriot, is men- 
tioned as the man who instigated the burning of New York and the Jews 
are pictured as true patriots, 


General Charles Lee joins the American army and advises retreat but 
the council of war determines to hold present positions, However, Lee 
was proven correct when the British attempt to lend men in the Ameri- 
can rear and are prevented only by an accident and the furious fight- 
ing of the Marblehesed fishermen. The American army retreets eccross 
Kingsbridge into Westchester and halts at White Plsins leaving ea gar- 
rison at Fort Weshington on the Hudson against Lee's advice. As soon 
as the army escaped from New York desertions became a major problem 
and it shrank rapidly in size. The British ogain defeated the Americms 
at White Plains and could heve ended the war except for their unex- 
plained retreat to New York. At this time Washington's later charac- 
ter was formed. He knew that at all costs he had to keep an army in 
the field, had to act as though there were a possibility of victory 
and had to continue doing what could be done until the end and no mate 
ter what the cost. 


Washington leaves the northern portion of his army in Westchester with 
Lee and goes to the portion in New Jersey. Fort Washington is strenthe- 
ened and garrisoned with 3,000 men. Things look well until the British 
take the fort with great ease and Washington is forced to retreat into 
New Jersey with the British in hot pursuit. During this phase of the 
story desertions mount so thst one time Washington has less than «a 
thousand men until he is reinforced by 1500 from Philadelphia and the 
remnent of Lee's arny. With troops deserting day by day Washington is 
forced to retreat across New Jersey. He begs Lee to = hin but the 
latter is intriguing for command of the American armies and though 
he does march into New Jersey he dallies hoping that Washington will 
be destroyed. One morning after bedding with ea tavern wench Lee is 
Surprised and captured by a British patrol and Sullivan with the rem- 
hents of Lee's army joins Washington. Washington then on Christmas 
— the Delaware to attack the Hessicns at Trenton 1s the 
vook ends. 


The Unvanquished restores to a great neasure the dignity of Washington. 
shows him and his officers ns human beings clingine to a cause and 

ideal with a steodfest purpose. The incredible steture of Washington 

a8 the Father of his country, is shown as developing during the re- 

treat from New York. Historically the book is sccurete; from a literay 

Standpoint it is well done. There is only one objectioneble feature 

m® ad that is the use of profanity on numerous ocersions. Prostitutes 

m *ppear in two pleces without endsngering the moral tone of the book 
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which is heightened rather than lessened by their appearance. The 
story stresses strength of character and shows the shame and dishonor 
of evil. It gives a true picture of wer and its horrors. As a4 series 
of events from American history, truly @&nd well told and emphasizing 
moral good as against evil it must be recommended for adults in spite 
of the frequent profanity above-mentioned. 
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